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CONCERNING THE TELLING OF 
A STORY. 


IV. — Continued. 

From all of which it follows that the satis- 
factory painting of the isolated figure is im- 
possible. As true in workmanship as you 
please, as accurate in its analysis, a drawing 
so limited in scope must always be unreal. 
For who is there in the world that stands 
outside the world entirely alone ? You may 
say — “the man in a balloon.” But, taking 
the expression in its broadest sense, we 
surely cannot be of the world and not on it, 
nor can we be on it without having contact 
with life other than our own. Every man 
has his surroundings —the hermit his cell, 
the castaway his desert island —and, for 
companionship, at least the animals; and, 
therefore, to picture the man alive, to make 
him real, these surroundings must be dis- 
closed, both animate and inanimate. And 





this is “local color.” There is the village of 
Raveloe and the villagers, Silas Marner’s 
cottage, and the countryside, and, besides all 
this, a description of the period and its cus- 
toms ; with less, there could not have been 
the Silas Marner that we know. For, what- 
ever else be true, it is plainly certain that a 
man’s associations are a prime influence in 
his conduct. His parents in the earliest be- 
ginning, later his education, and afterward 
the set with which he mixes and the condi- 
tions under which he exists. It is easy not 
to steal when our stomachs and our purses . 
are full, it is difficult not to sin when we live 
in temptation ; and that sums up the whole 
business. 

But, moderation in all things! We have 
outlived the inordinate desire for plum pud- 
ding, perhaps, only to cultivate some other of 
as damaging a nature, and, with the novelist, 
that may be and often is a lust after local 
color. It is so inviting, is it not, in the op- 
portunities which it offers for padding ad 
nauseam ? Sir Walter Scott, in one of his 
novels — I forget which, and I don’t want to 
remember — opens fire upon the reader with 
a bombardment of forty or fifty solid pages 
of description of scenery. At least, that is 
my recollection. Possibly it was not fifty 
pages or even forty, but it seemed that much 
to me, and a good deal more ; and this I con- 
ceive to be not only an outrage on human 
endurance, wearisome beyond bearing, but 
also a fault in construction and, therefore, 
bad art. To say nothing of the obvious lack 
of directness of purpose and of the conse- 
quent inattention which necessarily repays so 
herculean and heart-breaking an effort of the 
wind-bag, there remains the further illogical 
proceeding of transforming a means to an 
end into the end itself. For the wrong thing 
clearly has been made the feature. The rip- 
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pling brook delights, of course ; and so, too, 
does the autumn tint of foliage. These and 
many other touches of Nature are well 
enough ; but, after all, what are they when 
compared to our interest in humanity ? No, 
it is the people who count, those people who 
hold the centre of the stage who count above 
all; the others and every lesser considera- 
tion must, for their lesser value, stand in 
the background. Indeed, one could point to 
many a vivid tale where local color plays the 
humblest part—this especially in the short 
story. In the novel —the larger canvas on 
which the individual should stand forth with 
a greater preciseness —the same restraint is 
hardly possible. Still here again, and despite 
the need of more elaboration, there shall be 
restraint. Until, in the end, it comes to this 


—how far is the introduction of such-and- 
such a person or such-and-such a description 
going to aid in the illustration of the story ? 
In short, we have just slid gently back again 
to Stevenson’s golden rule that the artist 
shall “ omit what is tedious or. irrelevant and 
suppress what is tedious and necessary ” — in 


local color as in all else. Local color there 
must be, but — for the sake of art firstly, and 
of the poor, patient reader secondly — laid 
on with a sparing and judicious brush and 
always in a temperate spirit. 

George Eliot’s lesson, then, has taught us 
the need of condensation, of continuous 
movement, of action in the portrayal of char- 
acter rather than a string of words descrip- 
tive of that character, and, lastly, the value 
of local color ; and this is much more than 
a very great deal. But, is it all? Is the 
writer who has gone thus far and no farther, 
who has been content to handle the opening 
of his story on these lines and no others, to 
believe that now he may complacently pat 
himself on the back and say with confidence : 
“Here is the beginning of a work of art” ? 
Well, hardly! At any rate, not quite yet. 
For the lesson is not done with, and perhaps 
the most important point of all is still to 
come. 

Refer just once again to that introduction 
to “Silas Marner.” Read it through care- 
fully with a cool head and with an entire dis- 
regard of everything but its logical ,result, 


and tell me then whether, after all, we have 
not simply been the victims of an innocent 
trick ? Silas Marner we had decided to be a 
somewhat alarming person, endowed with an 
uncanny capacity for startling practices and 
unpleasant surprises. Whilst the story was 
yet young we had attempted no prophecy. 
Nevertheless our minds were made up that 
there was tragedy in the air and that we 
could put our finger with sureness on the 
chief tragedian. Whatever was about to 
happen — and the happenings promised to be 
sensational — Silas Marner, we _ guessed, 
would be in the thick of it and the ruling 
spirit. That was our verdict, you remember, 
and the conclusion seemed inevitable. But, 
was it fair ? 

Naturally one turns to the evidence, and — 
what is there against Marner? The dogs 
barked at him! Of course they did; but 
they bark just as much, you know, at many 
a harmless creature trudging along the high 
road. Ah! but the children ? those children 
who scampered off in terror when he looked 
at them—what of them? What, indeed! 
when a child is timid by nature, and when a 
stern, impassive face can frighten it without 
reason. Anything else? Yes, certainly — 
those eyes that “set like a dead man’s” and 
scared the life out of Jem Rodney, the mole- 
catcher ! You can’t get away from that! 
No, unless one should chance to remember 
that there are such things in the world as 
silly, superstitious, ignorant 
simple fits of absence of mind. 

Such is the evidence for the prosecution, 
and on it no jury dare hang the scabbiest and 
scurviest of mongrels. Yet—strange part 
of it all—it has carried weight from the day 
when it was written, and in all likelihood will 
continue to carry weight in the days that are 
to come. Strange, I say! and yet not 
strange a bit. For, try as we will, it is not 
possible to read this passage through and re- 
main unaffected by some sense of mystery, 
even of fear. The feeling steals upon us 
against our better judgment and despite the 
absence of real proof. And this is why I call 
it a trick — it is the trick of suggestion. 

Think how this bears in a practical way 
upon the experiences of life. To be chased 


peasants and 
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by an angry bull, for example, is far from 
desirable and often enough decidedly anxious 
work ; nevertheless we shall still manage to 
run like the very liveliest of lamplighters, 
and — should we live to think it over ‘quietly 
— may perhaps recall a certain exhilaration, 
if not actual pleasure, in the excitement of 
the adventure. Try the same experiment in 
a dream, and the result can be summed up in 
the one word — paralysis. Again, there is a 
burglar in the house ; and, with the majority, 
the first thought would be to find a poker 
and “come into action.” It is another story, 
though, when the bedroom door mysteriously 
opens during the stillness of the night, or the 
staircase begins to creak at intervals for 
some cause which we cannot divine. Who is 
astir ? and so stealthily! At such a time 
one walks warily, I tell you, on setting forth 
to investigate, with a quaking heart and a 
remarkable tendency to start back at the echo 
of one’s own footsteps! It all fizzles out at 
the end, maybe, into a half-closed window, a 
gale that has sprung up unexpectedly, and a 
natural straining of the woodwork. But, 
never mind. We have succeeded meanwhile 
in giving ourselves a fright that will not 
readily pass away. For the simple fact is 
that the occurrences which strike with the 
directest force and which grip most surely at 
the heartstrings are always those built up out 
of our own imagination ; the others, those 
real occurrences, make as a rule a compara- 
tively tame impression — we know too much 
about them, the worst is before us and we 
are ready to face it. For the imagination, on 
the other hand, there can never be a “ worst,” 
there must always seem a stage beyond ; and 
it is of just this that the expert novelist takes 
so full an advantage—he shuns the open 
statement as he would the devil, and instead 
gives chiefly hints and innuendos. Thus Silas 
Marner has never even hurt a fly, yet the dogs 
barked at him, the children ran from him in 
terror, and, creepiest suggestion of all, those 
“eyes that set like a dead man’s”! In an 
instant, irresistibly, our imaginations are 
aflame, and possibilities, greater far than the 
utmost possible — that is the beauty of it — 
are filled in instinctively. 

To bring the reader into this condition of 


active receptivity is to create atmosphere — 
in other words, to instil him with the spirit 
of the piece and to make it real. And, simple 
though the process may look when viewed 
through the medium of George Eliot's 
ability, it will be found a problem of amazing 
contradiction and uncertainty so soon as we 
adventure it alone and without the aid of the 
more talented mind. The broad principle 
still holds good ; everything depends on sug- 
gestion. But which suggestion —that is the 
problem ; and there are so many of them, 
are there not? This surely should do the 
trick, and it may not ; this, again, is useless, 
and yet —the very thing. Until presently we 
shall come to realize that we are involved in 
a most delicate and elusive art. 

In the author’s favor, however, and to 
cheer him on his way, there remains that 
saving and blessed fact that the reader is, at 
least at the beginning of the story, the 
author’s ally. Of his own free will he has 
handed himself over to the author’s care, and, 
with the best of intentions, is ready and 
anxious to join and help in the game. He is 
no critic by nature, and, properly managed, 
will never become one. His only cry is: 
“Entertain me! as you please, how you 
please, by what tricks and jugglery you 
please, but, for God’s sake, entertain me!” 
That is all he cares about; and—for a 
truism worth remembering—there is no 
surer way of entertaining him in story-telling 
than by starting him off to entertain himself. 
For, are we not all story-tellers, and is not 
the best story in the world a story of our 
own, peopled with our own people and filled 
with our own imaginings? Is there any- 
thing else that can ever be so real, so vivid, 
so true to us as that? I believe not. The 
trouble is that we cannot, as a rule, find this 
story in the first place, we cannot manage to 
make a commencement — that is the trouble 
of the reader. Hence the need of the author 
at all, that he should be there to turn the 
handle and set the machine moving, to supply 
the incidents and adequate suggestions to 
stimulate the imagination ; and, as at inter- 
vals the works will run down, the fancy tire 
and flag, then the author’s further business is 
to stimulate that imagination afresh. A con- 
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tinual prompting—no more than that — 
without too great a lavishness of detail lest 
the illusion be destroyed, then will the reader 
do the rest, then will he create his own people 
who are the true people. And thus, through 
the closest of partnerships, shall the real work 
of fiction, the story alive, be evolved — with 
the author at the helm, the reader at the 
sheet. 

The production of atmosphere, then, serves 
a double purpose: it attunes the reader’s 
mind, and, as a consequence, gives instant 
vitality to the people in the book. Indeed, it 
would seem that we have just been traveling 
round a vicious circle and have come back 
again to the starting point, which was the il- 
lustration of character. And this is true. 
Nevertheless the journey has not been fruit- 
less, for something has been gathered by the 
way. Before, we knew that the secret of char- 
acter-drawing was incident ; now, we see that 


the strength of the incident lies in suggestion. 
It is not what a man actually does — always a 
poor affair—which appeals to the imagina- 
tion, but the suggestion of what he might do 
which clothes him in glory — or, the reverse. 
“ That is the highest art,” Sir Walter Besant 
tells us, “ which carries the reader along and 
makes him see without being told the chang- 
ing expressions and gestures of the speakers 
and hear the varying tones of their voices 
. which causes them first to stand before 
the reader in clear outline, and then with 
every additional line... grow from the 
simple outline more and more to the perfect 
and rounded figure.” It is a sketch, in fact, 
which Besant advises, a suggestion on which 
the reader may work ; and, though no man’s 
word is gospel without proof, the opinion of 
an expert must always have a value. 
Archibald Dunn. 


The London Author. 





F. MARION 


Francis Marion Crawford was born in 
Italy, at the Baths of Lucca, some fifty-three 
years ago. Thomas Crawford, his father, was 
a Scotch Irishman by descent, though of New 
York birth. An artist by nature, the elder 
Crawford had gone to Rome in his early boy- 
hood determined to learn wood carving, and 
remained there to learn marble cutting, also. 
He was a pupil of the famous Thorvaldsen, 
and became known as a sculptor of first rank. 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe and his wife, Julia 
(Ward) Howe, were then traveling in 
Europe, accompanied by Mrs. Howe’s sister, 
Miss Louisa Ward. The young sculptor met 
them and fell in love with their young charge. 
When the young woman returned to America, 
the sculptor found it convenient, also, to be 
in this country. Their wedding soon fol- 
lowed, whereupon they returned to Rome, 
and lived there continuously until Mr. Craw- 
ford’s death. The name of Marion comes to 


CRAWFORD. 


the author through his ancestor, General 
Francis Marion, a heroic figure in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Marion Crawford began his travels early 
in his career. When only two years old he 
had been sent to this country to live with 
relatives in New Jersey, on a farm near Bor- 
dentown. Shortly after his father’s death, 
which occurred in 1857, he was taken to 
Rome, where he spent his boyhood days. A 
French governess had charge of his education 
during that period. All his studies were 
taught him in French. In consequence, he is 
as much at ease in this language as in Eng- 
lish or Italian. In Rome he also began to 
study Latin, which he reinforced by the prac- 
tical method of reading inscriptions on walls 
and monuments, 

When twelve years old, Marion was again 
in America, and entered at St. Paul’s school 
at Concord, N. H. At fifteen he was once 
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more in Rome, hard at mathematics. He 
then became a student in the little English 
village of Hatfield, Regis (since intimately 
described in “ A Tale of a Lonely Parish” ), 
under the tutelage of a clergyman ; then at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where boating 
and mathematics took up his time until he 
transferred his interests to Germany and 
became a student at Karlsruhe and Heidel- 
berg (1874-76), where he continued his 
studies in mathematics and engineering. He 
perfected himself in the German language, 
and developed a fondness for its philosophy 
and literature. 

His liking for the German is shown in his 
preference for their steamships, on which he 
is a frequent passenger between America and 
Europe. He always occupies an officer’s 
stateroom. Between his hours of writing, — 
for he never allows these ocean trips to in- 
terfere with certain set periods at his literary 
work, —he is deep in discussions on _phil- 
osophy, mathematics, and marine matters 
with the commander or with one of the 
officers. 

He speaks the purest Italian, to say nothing 
of its many dialects ; so that, as in the case 
of French, his range of literature is very 
wide. In early manhood he was proficient 
in Spanish and Swedish, and he has since ac- 
quired more or less proficiency in Russian, 
Turkish, and Portuguese. At the University 
of Rome he took up the study of Sanskrit, 
and interested himself in Buddhism and other 
Oriental mysteries. He has considerable ac- 
‘omplishment in music. 

With this mental equipment, and a capital 
of a hundred pounds, which he borrowed, for 
his family had met with reverses, he landed 
in Bombay. He immediately set out to learn 
Hindustani, continuing his study in Sanskrit, 
and learning to read and write Urdu. In the 
interval, newspaper work was the only source 
of income, and rupees came slowly and went 
fast. Finclly it came to a question of enlist- 
ing in the army, if that was possible, which 
would at least bring clothes, and food, and 
adventure. 

The writer can now see the half quizzical, 
half serious expression that came over Mr. 
Crawford’s features as he reverted to this 
time, when there was such a narrow margin 


between the directions his lifework should 
lead him. A letter was actually written, 
sealed, and stamped for the colonel of the 
recruiting English regiment. At that nio- 
ment a communication was handed to him 
from one of his newspaper friends, saying 
that the editor of a newspaper up country 
had died, and offering him the position at a 
salary of 300 rupees (about $150) a month. 
Needless to say, the colonel’s letter was not 
posted. It was a matter of a thousand miles 
up the country to Allahabad, where an after- 
noon paper, the Indian Herald, was wanting 
an editor, —an editor who would work hard, 
where rain or great humidity and heat were 
seldom or never absent. 

It was in the Ambala district, at Simla, 
that the author first met his “ Mr. Isaacs” ; 
only in reality it happened to be a Mr. 
Jacobs. But as Mr. Jacobs or “ Mr. Isaacs,” 
he proved a wonder for character study. Mr. 
Crawford says that “He looked like an 
Italian ; but he evidently was a Mohamme- 
dan, for he regularly read his Koran.” 

Events sent Mr. Crawford back to Italy 
after eighteen months of the hardest work 
he ever had. The illness of a sister in Bos- 
ton started him across the seas,—not in a 
“‘six-minute boat,” as he is now fond of 
dubbing the ocean greyhounds, but in a tramp 
steamer ; for funds had again come to a low 
ebb, and—‘‘any port in a storm.” Bad 
weather and terrific storms finally put the 
machinery out of action. The vessel was 
short-handed, and young Crawford had taken 
his turn at the watch with the captain and 
the mates. After six weeks of nerve-racking 
experience, they managed to reach Bermuda. 
As Crawford was the only one aboard who 
could speak English, the captain asked him 
to go ashore with the papers. There was a 
high sea running, and the boat was swamped ; 
but fortunately a launch came to their rescue. 
After re-fitting, the steamer with its one and 
only passenger crawled into New York. 

Mr. Crawford was then twenty-seven years 
old. He was still undecided as to his future ; 
or, at least, so far had not foreseen its actual 
trend. It was characteristic in him, however, 
immediately to forget his unusual sea experi- 
ence and hasten to a university. He entered 
at Harvard as a special student, took Pro- 
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fessor Charles Lanman’s course in Sanskrit, 
and received a diploma. In the interval he 
divided his time between Boston and New 
York, contributing special articles to peri- 
odicals, writing book reviews, and doing 
much work for the Critic. But he ignored 
fiction. His subjects were along the line of 
political, social, and economic philosophy, 
even delving into the financial question, and 
he wrote a pamphlet on “Silver” for the 
bankers’ convention at Niagara, which was 
afterward reprinted in the Bankers’ Maga- 
zine. 

It seems appropriate to say here that only 
to-day the writer was told with much amuse- 
ment by one of the family that among a lot 
of letters resurrected in their old Boston 
house attic, one was from Mr. Crawford 
at that time, in which he emphatically 


stated : “I am absolutely devoid of imagina- 
tion.” 

With which newly-unearthed confession, 
the world not knowing what a sane and mag- 
nificent imagination was really there, I revert 
to the part the author’s uncle, Sam Ward, 


played in his subsequent career. 

Mr. Crawford had seen a great deal of Sam 
Ward since he had bade farewell to the tramp 
steamer ; but it was a night to be remem- 
bered ( May 5, 1882), when, at the invitation 
of this uncle, they dined together at the New 
York Club, then facing on Madison square. 
That the terrapin was the real diamondback, 
that each individual dish had the earmark of 
genius stamped on it, will be believed by those 
who remember Mr. Ward’s little . dinners. 
While smoking, stories were exchanged. 
Theosophy, Buddhism, India had been dis- 
cussed. Then the author told his uncle of 
the diamond merchant, Mr. Jacobs, whom he 
had met in India, up at Simla. 

The romance of the whole thing so im- 
pressed Mr. Ward that he said: “That is a 
good two-part magazine story. You must 
write it out immediately.” 

“He took me round to his apartment in 
Clinton place,” the author relates, “ and that 
night I began to write the story of ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs.’ I kept at it from day to day, getting 
more interested in the work as I proceeded, 
and from time to time would read a chapter 
to my uncle. When I got through the origi- 





nal story I was so amused with the writing 
of it that I thought I might as well make 
‘Mr. Isaacs’ fall in love with an English girl, 
and then I kept on writing to see what would 
happen. By and by I remembered a mysteri- 
ous Buddhist whom I had met in India, and 
so I introduced him, to complicate matters 
still further. I went to Newport to visit my 
aunt, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, when I was 
in the midst of the story, and continued it 
there.” 

It was at his aunt’s house that he finished 
the last chapter of “Mr. Isaacs,’’ June 13, 
1882. His uncle appeared at that time, heard 
the remainder of the story, and undertook to 
find a publisher, which he soon did, in the 
publishing house of the Macmillans. He was 
well acquainted with the elder George Brett, 
of that firm, who forwarded the manuscript 
to the London house, where it was immedi- 
ately accepted, and continuously to this day 
Mr. Crawford’s books both in England and 
America bear the Macmillan imprint. 

Mr. Crawford had the greatest admiration 
for Mr. Ward. Their tastes in many ways 
were similar, and notwithstanding the differ- 
ence in age, they were the greatest friends. 
He was a man of many acomplishments, and 
his personality was delightful. Author, trav- 
eler, linguist, bon vivant, and bon raconteur, 
famous for his entertainments, with their sur- 
prises of original and delicate dishes, — all 
this overwhelmed him with friends both in 
America and abroad, especially in England. 
The poets Longfellow and Halleck were his 
intimate friends. And he has long since been 
recognized as the delightful Mr. Bellingham 
(Uncle Horace) in Crawford’s “Dr. 
Claudius,” published in 1883. 

The success that immediately followed the 
publication of “ Mr. Isaacs” was a huge sur- 
prise to the author, and it opened a pathway 
in life which he had never dreamed of finding 
or following. He tells how, in order to se- 
cure an English as well as an American copy- 
right on the day of publication, it was neces- 
sary for him to be on English soil ; that he 
had gone to St. John, N. B., and while there 
had finished “ Dr. Claudius” ; that on his re- 
turn to Boston just before Christmas, having 
heard nothing from his publishers in the in- 
terval, he was almost overwhelmed on step- 
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ping from the train to find the news-stands 
plastered with huge posters announcing “ Mr. 
2Saacs.” 

Shortly thereafter the late Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
asked to see him, and arranged for a serial 
for that magazine. By February, 1883, “ The 
Roman Singer” was completed and handed 
in. Mr. Crawford acknowledges that he 
wrote this and some of his other novels since 
then in almost record time. But that by no 
means always implies that the general out- 
lines and often most of the details of a given 
story have not been in his mind for a long 
time. Indeed, the writer knows personally 
of stories that have been under preparation 
for years and are not yet ready to be written. 
His mind is extraordinary in its retention of 
facts and the thoroughness with which he fol- 
lows a line of thought once started. No re- 
search, no physical difficulty seems too great 
in his gathering of the material he feels 
necessary for a perfect presentation of his 
story. : 

If there is so much as a single flaw in 
what he holds to be necessary and logical, 
it is either overcome, or the entire story is 
laid aside till that particular point is covered 
satisfactorily. So that when he sits down to 
write, his mind for the most part is already 
fully primed, and page after page is rapidly 
turned out, the original sheets going to the 
printer frequently without the change of a 
single punctuation mark or an interlineation. 
As to minor specific things that his charac- 
ters do, and how they do them, and what they 
say, as he has often said, he has not the 
slightest idea when he sits down to write. 
The characters work out their own salvation, 
and often, as a matter of fact, it is of great 
interest to him what they do say. A char- 
acter once introduced does the thing such a 
real person would do under like circum- 
stances, and he proceeds to record it. 

“ Marzio’s Crucifix,” a short novel, a story 
of the silver workers (early in his life in his 
art studies he had worked out silver pieces 
himself and knew thoroughly the life and 
subject in all its details ), was written in ten 
days as it appeared in serial form. “The 
Tale of a Lonely Parish” was written in 
twenty-four days. This story is also a case 


where he had, so far as the background was 
concerned, everything at his finger ends, 
simply faithfully reproducing the little Eng- 
lish village of Hatfield Regis and its environ- 
ment, where he had gone to school. 

Mr. Crawford returned to Italy in 1883, and 
spent the following year in Constantinople. 
Here he married Miss Elizabeth Christo- 
pherus Berdan, daughter of the American 
general of that name. 

Sorrento has the same charm for the 
moderns as it had as Surrentum of the 
Augustan age, and as it had for the poet 
Bernardo Tasso ; but to-day it is best known 
by Americans as the home of Marion Craw- 
ford. It was here that the author brought 
his bride from Constantinople. Where the 
Sorrento boundary line ends and the quaint 
little village of Sant’ Agnello begins, high up 
on the cliff, surrounded by orange groves, 
stands the delightful old inn of Cocumella, 
once a Jesuit holding. Here the author and 
his wife stayed while they planned a perma- 
nent home. And it was here, before his mar- 
riage, that he had written “To Leeward” 
and “Saracinesca.” 

Just beyond, next to an old Capuchin mon- 
astery, now stands their beautiful villa, 200 
feet above the sea. There is little in the fine, 
massive, but irregular building, with its 
tower, which holds the author’s study, to re- 
mind one of the dilapidated, weather-beaten 
villa as it originally stood. The site is one 
of the most beautiful on the entire superb 
expanse of the bay. All the re-building, ad- 
ditions, interior improvements, with a splen- 
did system of American plumbing, heating, 
and water supply, great arched retaining 
walls, a facade of great beauty, as well as 
strength, to resist the storms that now and 
again had threatened the villa itself, are en- 
tirely the work of the author himself, as he 
utilized the ordinary Italian labor at hand 
simply as help. 

But this rare villa and its charming circle 
is a story by itself. There is evidence every- 
where of the exquisite taste and refinement 
of the author’s wife, and an enviable group 
of four children, — Eleanor, now engaged to 
Cavalier Pietro Rocca ; Claire, whose accom- 
plishments in music are unusual; Harold, 
now at Harvard University ; and Bertram, 
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twin brother of Claire, preparing for Oxford. 
The author has a delightful, almost inacces- 
sible, little retreat at the end of one of the 
upper terraces, completely canopied and half 
hidden by great spreading boughs of friendly 
trees that have a way of thriving in the most 
impossible spots on apparently the sheer face 
of the cliff. Here in summer days Mr. Craw- 
ford writes to the music of plashing water 
from a beautiful little fountain, a rare bit of 
bronze art in the shape of a Medusa head 
and conch shell basin, a Greek inscription on 
the wall above, —all a birthday gift from his 
wile. 

The author’s stanch, roomy, two-masted 
schooner yacht Alda is in constant use. A 
Stateroom is always held in reserve for his 
wife, who often accompanies him on_ his 
cruises. The little vessel began its career as 
a pilot boat, the Ezra Nye, in New York 
harbor. He purchased it some years ago, 
and sailed it across the ocean himself (he is 
a fully equipped sailor, holding a master’s 
certificate after the most rigid examination, 
enabling him to command a full-rigged ship 
on the high seas). His literary work con- 
tinues on these cruises as regularly as it does 
at his own villa or at his novel retreat down 
on the Calabrian coast, —one of the watch 
towers erected by Charles V., which he has 
fitted up as a secluded study where he shuts 
himself out from the world. 

For a number of years and until quite re- 
cently Mr. Crawford had a suite of rooms at 
70 Fifth avenue, New York, which he occu- 


pied whenever in the city. The great roomi- 


ness of Italian palaces and villas had its 
effect upon him even here. His principal 
work room at these quarters was sixty feet 
long by thirty-five wide, plainly but comfort- 
ably and characteristically furnished. From 
nine till ten any morning he might be found 
in his fencing outfit, foil in hand, energetic- 
ally parrying with his maitre darmes. He 
never allows anything to interfere with his 
regular exercise, which, in part, at least, ac- 
counts for his fine physique ; for he stands 
six feet two, and with his broad shoulders and 
military carriage might easily be taken for a 
soldier. At one end of the room was a big 
handsome poster of his play, “ Francesca da 
Rimini,” autographed by Sarah Bernhardt, 
Chari, the French artist, Marcel Schwob, who 
translated the play, and all who had to do 
with producing the drama. It was a striking 
souvenir of the play that the “ Divine Sarah” 
had asked Marion Crawford to write for her, 
and which, when produced in Paris, was an 
immediate and great success. As a drama- 
tist, Mr. Crawford has another side which 
might be dwelt upon to his credit. That is 
a story by itself. 

But there is still another side to this ver- 
satile genius, and that is as an historian. He 
feels that he is now engaged in what he be- 
lieves will be his most important work ; 
namely, a history of Rome in the Middle 
Ages. But it may be surmised that an author 
who has had published thirty-eight novels, 
of which over 2,000,000 copies have been sold, 
is not likely to break himself of the habit. 


The Sunday Magazine. Horace T. Carpenter. 





HYSTERICAL LITERATURE. 


The constant, advice given to a literary as- 
pirant is to be simple, direct, and plain; to 
express his opinions in Saxon rather than 
Latin words ; and to gain an audience by his 
clearness and strength. A study of the pre- 
vailing fashion in fiction would indicate that 
most writers had gone a step further, and, 
after mastering all those rules, had followed 


that other advice: “Now break every one of 
them.” 

To prove this, one needs but study the 
short stories served to the reading public by 
the magazines and the various weeklies. 
Some few magazines have developed the 
short-story hysteria in but a mild degree, al- 
though evidences of its presence are to be 
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found. It does not require an alienist to 


discover certain indications likely to develop 
into a positive literary disorder. The most 
c¢mmon is substituting capitalized pronouns 
and nouns in the place of Christians names. 
Why is it considered an admirable plan to 
call one’s heroine She instead of Mary 
Smith? Is Girl more euphonious than an 
old-fashioned name that has survived all 
fads? Perhaps there is a certain aptness if 
she be denominated the Much-Loved Girl, 
but its wearying repetition suggests a First 
Grade reading lesson. 

The man of the short story has dropped 
the familiar or romantic John or Reginald, 
and has become He, Boy, Man, or even Shirt- 
front, as his condition appears to require. 
Will there come a day when we shall bor- 
row the aborigines’ nomenclature and the 
magazines will bristle with Man-Afraid-of- 
His-Shadow and Rain-in-the Face? 

Like the Indians, too, we are resorting to 
picture-writing. Nothing is effective nowa- 
days without its illustrations. The contents 
of the unopened periodical must be heralded 
by a picture designed to attract our interest 
or curiosity. Editorials obligingly lead up 
to it and direct our attention to its signifi- 
cance. ‘This, in a way, is considerate, for it 
saves us the effort of trying to decipher just 
the shade of meaning the writer intended, 
and leaves us more time for more stories ex- 
plained by more pictures. 

Are we reaching our second childhood that 
we need so many illustrations, or is it the 
conscience of the editor who makes of his 
magazine a huge picture-book in order to 
show us he has spared no expense to give 
us the worth of our money? It may, how- 
ever, be a new device to attract our sated 
eyes by the appearance of something novel. 
It is true that one would look a second time 
at the picture of a wall-eyed girl with 
Brobdignagian overshoes if it appeared upon 
the cover of a prominent literary organ. We 
might be tempted to look over the story to 
find by implication that her~ leaden feet 
seemed strung directly from the roots of her 
eyes. It is an idea borrowed from the old 
frontispiece, labeled “See the story, page 
14.” It is the spirit of advertising pushing 
ahead of the spirit of literature. 


The style, as well as the story, has suc- 
cumbed to the mania. The incessant demand 
for something startlingly original has cre- 
ated freakish styles, and common incidents 
are dressed in a bizarre manner with far- 
fetched similes and metaphors and the in- 
troduction of manufactured words. Even 
Kipling is not immune when he speaks of the 
“morning coolth,” a combination of conso- 
nant sounds difficult and inartistic. If one 
follows the progress of some writer who has 
developed a peculiar style, one finds he will 
increase its peculiarities until it becomes a 
huge burlesque. Incidents once possessing 
charm when embellished with a moderate use 
of it have grown into ghastly caricatures. 
The editor suddenly discovers that the public 
is tired of that particular writer and wishes 
something new. The result is that another 
star who dazzled for a time has shot into 
space again — not because he could no longer 
write, but because he overworked his ec- 
centric style. 

We are assured that this is an age of real- 
ism. Can there be a doubt when we read a 
story recently published where a girl on the 
point of mental and physical collapse is de- 
scribed with a flourish of capitals, dashes, and 
exclamation-points appalling to an amateur 
who has been taught to use these sparingly? 
This may be, not the author’s, but the pub- 
lisher’s idea of bringing out conditions ; but 
it is uncomplimentary to the reader who 
likes to believe he has enough discernment 
to discover the hysterical state of the 
heroine, without editorial enlightenment. 
This, however, is an acute case. 

Novelty of plot and style are greatly to be 
desired, certainly; but must we be tortured 
by them when they have reached a reaction- 
ary stage? Surely a pleasing variety can be 
introduced into fiction without a spasm of 
punctuation-marks, words in ten-point capi- 
tals, and a preliminary analysis by the editor. 
The time is ripe for a protest before we are 
deluged by Great Primer emphasis with an 
explanatory note at the end of each para- 
graph. The time has come when we clamor 
for a saner literature. 


Florence Martin Eastland. 


Bettevve, Wash. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ;_ the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


o* 6 


The dictum of Printers’ Ink, “Emphasize 
only the things that are really important. 


Too much detail spoils the story,” was printed © 


primarily for advertisement writers, but it 
applies equally well to the less surely profita- 
ble work of imaginative writing. 


o* 


Writers should remember always the reply 
that Whistler made to the young artist who 
had brought that erratic genius to view his. 
maiden effort. The two stood before the 
canvas for some moments in silence. Finally 
the young man asked timidly, “ Don’t you 
think this painting of mine is a—er—a 
tolerable picture, sir ?” 

Mr. Whistler’s eyes twinkled. “ What is 
your opinion of a tolerable egg ?” he asked. 


» * 6 


The announcement that a prize of five 
hundred dollars would be awarded by the 
Poe International Centenary Society for the 
best poem memorializing Edgar Allan Poe 
was apparently a hoax. William Hemstreet, 
of 1332 Bergen street, Brooklyn, who, ac- 
cording to the announcement, was secretary 
of the society and the person to whom 
poems should be sent, says he knows nothing 
of the matter. 

es * es 


All the fine writers are not dead yet, as 
this glowing editorial from the Mount Mor- 
ris ( Ill.) Index shows :— 


“ Summer, there’s nothing like it. Nature renews 
her youth. It is then that miracle-working nature, 
who with her magic fingers weaves the rainbow into 
a fantastic scarf and wraps it round the shoulders of 
the dying storm, paints the lily bell with exquisite 
grace, and dipping her fingers into the vermilion 
glory of morn, touches the rose into blushing beauty. 
And what is like a morning in summer? The 
shadows of night flee before the orb of day, the dew- 
drops tremble in the rosy dawn, the birds of dawn 
sing the requiem, the dying shadows of Aurora 
blushes with the new-born, suffusive light. You hear 
the catbird mocking every bird of the forest, while 
the robin redbreast from his canopy of gold pours 
out notes unrivaled by Handel or Mozart. Every 
morn with her vermilion flame and every night with 
her dashes of fire adds new beauty to blue sky and 
verdant landscape.” 

a*e 


The late Shirley Brooks, one-time editor 
of Punch, had no sympathy with commercial 


literature. “ Writing a fine poem merely to 
make money by it,” he once exclaimed, “is 
like turning a water wheel with the sacred 
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water of Jordan, or chopping up the cedars 
of Lebanon for firewood.” Nevertheless, 
there seems to be no good reason why an 
author, having written a fine poem for its 
own sake, should not be rewarded with 
money for his work. For that matter, even 
if a fine poem is written only for commercial 
reasons, the world is a gainer, and it is a 
notorious fact that the inspiration of much 
prized literature has been the poverty of 
authors. 


* 


Henry James has been saying that a short 
story must be either an anecdote or a picture. 
His recent work indicates that he thinks a 
story ought to be a puzzle picture. 

W. H. H. 


2 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 





It is a great pleasure | 
both for the Princess of 
Wales and  I.— The 
Prince of Wales, in a 
London Speech. . 


It is a great pleasure 
both for the Princess of 


| Wales and me. 


| 


The district attorney The district 
appeared a different man | appeared a different man 

an when he was last | from what he was when 
seen at his office some | last seen at his office 


three months ago. some three months ago. 


attorney 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Grace Hazard Conkling, 
“Song of a Shepherd,” was printed in 
Ainslee’s for May, and whose “ Rose- 
Rhymes from a Child’s Garden in Mexico” 
appeared in Everybody’s for May, is a 
graduate of Smith College, where she was 
president of the Alpha Society during her 
senior year. After leaving college, she de- 
voted herself to music, spending several 
years abroad studying the organ, under 
Wolfrum in Heidelberg, and under Charles 
Marie Widor in Paris. On her return to 
this country in 1905, she was married to 
Roscoe P. Conkling, and her home has since 
been in Mexico. Mr. Conkling, who plays 
the violin, is a thorough musician, and has 
organized a large orchestra of Mexican 
musicians, training them to play music of a 
kind they had never known, chiefly Wagner. 
Mrs. Conkling is practically a beginner in 


whose poem, 


literary work, and has written verse almost 
exclusively. Her poems have appeared at 
intervals during the last three years or so, 
in the Atlantic Monthly, the Century, and 
Harper’s Magazine. Harper’s has now two- 
sets of her Mexican child-poems, the first of 
which it will publish in a group, as Every- 
body’s published her “ Rose-Rhymes,” and 
the second separately as opportunity offers,. 
four of them having already been published. 
The Century has accepted a set of five child- 
poems in similar style, but wholly French in 
coloring, and the Atlantic Monthly has a long 
poem concerning music, which will be pub- 
lished before long. Mrs. Conkling hopes 
some day to do justice to old Mexico, about 
which comparatively little has been written. 


Roy Rolfe Gilson, whose story, “ The 
Wickedness of Phoebe,” was published im 
the Century for May, was born in Clinton, 
Ia., in 1875, and spent his boyhood in his. 
native state and at Benton Harbor, Mich. 
He was graduated from Benton Harbor Col- 
lege in 1895. His father was a newspaper 
man, and the son did newspaper work until 
about seven years ago, being connected with 
his father’s paper at Benton Harbor, and 
with journals in Grand Rapids and Detroit, 
and finally with the New York Commercial- 
Advertiser, now the Globe. Since giving up- 
newspaper work he has lived, with his wife 
and children, in the vicinity of New York 
and in Italy, and he is now living in Concord, 
Mass., where he is engaged in literary work. 
A series of sketches of child-life, published 
originally in Harper’s Magazine, and after- 
ward in book form under the title, “In the 
Morning Glow,” is his most notable and suc- 
cessful effort. Besides some _ twoscore 
stories and sketches, published chiefly in 
Harper’s Magazine and the Century, Mr. 
Gilson is the author of the following ro- 
mances: “When Love Is Young,” “The 
Flower of Youth,” and “ Miss Primrose,” 
published by Harper & Brothers, and 
“ Katrina,” his latest book, published by the 
Baker & Taylor Company. 


Rupert Sargent Holland, the author of the- 
novelette, “ The Pirate of Alastair,” pub- 
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lished in Lippincott’s for May, was born in 
Louisville, Ky. In 1900 he was graduated 
from Harvard College, and in 1903 from the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School. 
Since then he has been practicing law in 
Philadelphia, where he has been the attorney 
for the Legal Aid Society of that city. In 
1906 L. C. Page & Co. published his book 
of Harvard stories, entitled “ The Count at 
Harvard,” and a book of biographical essays, 
to be entitled “The Builders of United 
Italy,” will be issued by Henry Holt & Co. 
in the fall. Mr. Holland is the author of 
many magazine articles and stories. The 
scene of the story, “ The Pirate of Alastair,” 
is an imaginary place on the Maine coast. 


William Allen Johnston, whose story, “A 
Little Child Shall Lead Them,” was printed 
in the Delineator for May, was born in Pala- 
tine Bridge, N. Y., in 1876, and was gradu- 
ated from Union College in 1897, and from 
the University of Michigan in 1808. For 
several years he was engaged in newspaper 
and advertising work in New York city, and 
in 1906 he went to London to write Ameri- 
can advertising copy for English firms. In 
1907 he entered active magazine work on the 
editorial staff of the Broadway Magazine. 
The story, “A Little Child Shall Lead 
Them,” was suggested by a hospital scene 
encountered while writing a special article 
for the Delineator, entitled “ What Science 
Has Done for Children,” which will appear 
in a later issue of the magazine. The Circle 
for May had an article on the same subject, 
called “Little Cripples of a Great City.” 
Nearly all of Mr. Johnston’s short stories 
are prompted by situations encountered in 
writing special articles for magazines. He 
believes that this way of writing fiction adds 
human interest, sincerity, and strength of 
purpose. Mr. Johnston resides in New 
York, where he is a member of the Alpha 
Delta Phi Club, and of the Phi Beta Kappa. 


William Ellery Leonard, whose poem, 
“The Scholar’s Return,” was printed in the 
Century for May, was born at Plainfield, 





N. J., in 1876, but has lived most of his life 
in Boston or vicinity. He took the degree 
of A. B. at Boston University in 1898, and 
that of A. M. at Harvard in 1899. During 
1900-1902 he was a student at Goettingen and 
Bonn, Germany, and at Geneva, Switzerland. 
In 1904 he took the degree of Ph.D. at Co- 
jumbia University, where he was university 
fellow. From 1904 to 1906 he was the 
philological editor of Lippincott’s (now 
abandoned ) Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. In 1906 he went to the University 
of Wisconsin, where he is now instructor in 
the English department. Mr. Leonard has 
had two books published, one in prose, en- 
titled “Byronism in America,” which was 
brought out in 1905, and the other, “ Sonnets 
and Poems,” published in 1906. This latter 
book brought him personal words of greet- 
ing and cheer from T. B. Aldrich, John Bur- 
roughs, George Woodberry, and Hamlin 
Garland in America, and Arthur Symonds, 
Alfred Austin, and Edward Dowden in Eng- 
land. The Chicago Dial, the Nation, Cur- 
rent Literature, and other magazines gave 
the book good reviews, but the edition was 
limited, and the book was really never on 
the market. Mr. Leonard hopes to publish 
another volume of verse in a year or two. 
This fall his translation (in verse) of the 
fragment of the Greek philosopher-poet 
Empedocles ( with critical commentary ) will 
be published, and he has also ready for pub- 
lication a work (in prose), “The Poet of 
Galilee,” an interpretation of Jesus from the 
point of view of literary criticism. Mr. 
Leonard has written for the Atlantic Monthly 
and for the Boston Transcript. 


Wood Stevens, author of the 
stories, ‘‘ Thieves’ Honor,” printed in Put- 
nam’s Magazine for May, and “The Lights 
of Dalliance,” printed in the Metropolitan 
for May, was born in Daysville, IIl., in 1880. 
He was graduated from the Armour Scien- 
tific Academy in Chicago in 1897, and then 
took a three-years’ course in mechanical en- 
gineering at the Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology. Mr. Stevens founded the Blue Sky 
Press of Chicago, and in 1902 became literary 
critic for the Inland Printer. In 1903 he 


Thomas 
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took charge of the department of illustration 
at the Chicago Art Institute, where he has 
charge of the classes in illustration and mural 
painting. ‘He also has charge of the art 
editorship of two magazines—the Midland 
and the Inland Printer — and he does much 
writing on technical and artistic subjects, and 
some fiction and verse for the general maga- 
zines. Mr. Stevens has published a few 
small books of verse, and he is now at work 
at the third of his technical books, “ Art and 
the Printing Craft,’ now running serially in 
the Inland Printer. He has also done some 
painting, and during the past winter has ex- 
hibited a half-dozen or so of his etchings. 


John Stuart Thomson, whose _ story, 
“Wang’s Horseshoes,” concerning life 
among the quaint Shan tribes in Yunnan 
Province, China, was printed in the Metro- 
politan Magazine for May, is the author of 
many signed articles on China which have 
been attracting the attention of sinologues 
during the last four years. He has held for 
three years an important official position 
representing the Japanese in Southern China, 
and has traveled widely in the Orient and in 
Europe. His two college books of verse, 
“ Estabele ”’ and “A Day’s Song,” received 
very favorable reviews. Mr. Thomson is a 
member of the Transportation Club of New 
York. 


Edward L. White—or Edward Lucas 
White, to give his full name, which he uses 
as his signature when he can get editors to 
print it as he wishes — whose story, “ The 
Little Faded Flag,” was printed in the At- 
lantic Monthly for May, was born in Bergen, 
N. J., in 1866, and has lived in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in Ovid, Seneca County, N. Y., and, 
since 1877, in Baltimore, Md. He began 
writing poems and tales in 1885, and has had 
thirty-eight of his poems printed, fourteen 
in the New York Sunday Sun, four in the 
now extinct Ishmaelite of Indianapolis, three 
in the Atlantic Monthly, two in the Cosmo- 
politan, two in Smith’s Magazine, one in the 
Outlook, one in the Century, and the others 
in periodicals less important. His first pub- 


lished matter was a poem in the Atlantic 
Monthly for May, 1891. It was called “ The 
Last Bowstrings,” and is in Stedman’s 
Anthology of American Poetry ; as also is 
a short poem called “ Genius,” which was 
originally printed in the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine for August, 1893. Ten of Mr. Lucas’s 
stories have been printed so far, among them 
“The Grin of the Bulldog,” in Ainslee’s for 
March, and two in the New York Sunday 
Herald. Another story, ‘‘ Amina,” was 
printed in the Bellman of Minneapolis for 
June 1, 1907, and the same weekly will soon 
publish a tale entitled “The Buzzards.” 
While at college Mr. Lucas wrote a limerick, 
which was printed in the News Letter, a 
weekly published at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, for May 28, 1897. Mr. White says 
he has never seen this limerick reprinted cor- 
rectly, but in various disguises of misquota- 
tion it has gone all over the country year 
after year. The correct version is :— 


“The benighted and heathenish Hindoo 
Has to do just whatever his kin do. 
He sticks to his caste 
From the first to the last ; 
And for trousers he just makes his skin do.” 


Mr. White expects to publish a volume of 
serious verse in the fall. 


y~ 
> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 





Browning.— A letter written by Browning 
and said never before to have been published 
concerns “ How We Brought the Good News 


from Ghent to Aix.” The letter says : “ The 
‘Ride to Ghent’ is altogether an imaginary 
incident. I remember writing it at sea off 
the coast of Africa, sitting under the bul- 
wark of the ship for the shade’s sake, with a 
strong wish to be once more on the back of 
a certain good horse York, at home. I 
wrote the poem in pencil on the inside of 
the cover of Bartoli’s ‘ Simboli Trasportati al 
Morale’ — nearly the only book I had with 
me. This must account for and excuse the 
impossible distance (even for York) be- 
tween place and place. I fancied that Ghent 
was invested in extremity and able at last to 
receive news of succor by some unsuspectedi 
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line of road — but the quantity of galloping 
was the main thing in my head.” 


Shaw.— George Bernard Shaw has sent 
this letter to the editors of Collier’s Weekly, 
which printed his story, “‘ Aerial Football — 
The New Game,” last November in its 
Thanksgiving number : — 


to Adelphi Terrace, W. C. 
3 14th March, 1908. 
‘Editor Collier’s : — 


Dear Sir : What do you mean by this unspeakable 
outrage ? You send me a check for $1,000, and in- 
form me that it is a bonus offered by Messrs. P. F. 
Collier & Son for the best story received during the 
quarter in which my contribution appeared. May 1 
ask what Messrs. P. F. Collier & Son expected my 
‘story to be? If it were not the best they could get 
for the price they were prepared to pay, they had no 
right to insert it at all. If it was tne best, what right 
thave they to stamp their other contributors publicly 
as inferior when they have taken steps to secure the 
result beforehand by paying a special price to a 
special writer ? And what right have they to assume 
‘that I want to be paid twice over for my work, or 
that I am in the habit of accepting bonuses and com- 
peting for prizes ? 

Waiving all these questions for a moment, I have 
another one to put to you. How do Messrs. P. F. 
Collier & Son know that my story was the best they 
received during the quarter? Are they posterity ? 
Are they the Verdict of History ? Have they even 
‘the very doubtful qualification of being professional 
critics ? 

I had better break this letter off lest I should be 
betrayed into expressing myseJf as strongly as I feel. 

I return the check. If you should see fit to use it 
for the purpose of erecting a tombstone to Messrs. 
P. F. Collier & Son I shall be happy to contribute 
the epitaph, in which I shall do my best to do jus- 
tice to their monstrous presumption. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. Bernard Shaw. 


* 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ For the convenience of readers Toe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added, Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
‘mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention Tae Writer when they write. ] 

ALEXANDRE Dumas. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. At- 
Tantic (38 c.) for June. 

Tue Pourticat Novet. William Everett. 
{38 c.) for June. 


Atlantic 


Tue Correct Use or Worps. Professor Thomas 
R. Lounsbury. Harper's Magazine ( 38 c. ) for June. 

Epmunp C.Larence Strepman. H. W. Boynton, 
Putnam's Monthly ( 28 c. ) for June. 

How tHe Newspapers HanpLe NatTIonaL CONVEN- 
tions. Trumbull White. Appleton’s Magazine (18 c. ) 
for June. 

Mrs. Humpnry Warp. With portrait. 
Magazine (18 c.) for June. 

CONCERNING THE TELLING oF A Story. Archibald 
Dunn. Author ( London ) (18 c.) for June. 

UNAUTHORIZED ALTERATIONS IN A SERIAL Story. 
Harold Hardy. Author ( London ) (18 c. ) for June. 

LirerarRy OpporTUNITIES IN PENNSYLVANIA-GER- 
many. W. H. Richardson. Pennsylvania-German 
(18 c.) for June. 

Turninc Trees 1ntTO Paper. Illustrated. George 
Allan England. Van Norden Magazine (18 c.) for 
June. 

Mr. De Morcan’s Hasits or Work. Bram Stoker. 
World’s Work for June. 

“Jor” Howarp, Jr., JouRNALIST AND GENTLEMAN. 
With portrait. Alfred Henry Lewis. Human Life 
(13 c.) for June. 

A Maker or Laucus (F. P. Opper). With por- 
trait. Human Life (13 c.) for June. 

Tue New Corour-Puotocrapny. Illustrated. R. 
Child Bayley. Strand (18 c.) for June. 

How a Picture Is Composep. [Illustrated from 
paintings. Charles Gunther. Strand (18 c.) for 
June. 

CERVANTES AS A Dramatist. Milton A. Buchanan. 
Modern Language Notes ( 28 c.) for June. 

Some Unrpustisnep Notes or Lorp Macautay. — I. 
Edward B. Reed. Modern Language Notes ( 2 c.) for 
June. 

Concerninc LovasLte Herornes. Outlook (13 c.) 
for May 2. 

A ComMENT on THE SHORT Story. Hamilton W. 
Mabie. Outlook (13 c.) for May 16. 

Pastor Frenssen (The German Dickens). Illus- 
trated. Robert Haven Schauffler. Outlook (13 c.) 
for May 23. 

Wuere tHE Farry Tares Came From ( The Home 
of Hans Christian Andersen.) Illustrated. W. R. 
Prior. Collier’s (13 ¢.) for May 16. 

Tue Suort Story. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for 
May 23. 

Way Prays Farr. Daniel 
Evening Post (8 c.) for May 23. 


Broadway 


Frohman. Saturday 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


There will be no new copyright law before 
the next session of congress. The House 
committee on patents has delegated the draft- 
ing of a new copyright bill to a sub-commit- 
tee of seven members, with instructions to 
report to the full committee before the 
Christmas holidays. 
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Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer Cruger (“ Julien 
Gordon”) was married May 11 to Wade 
Chance, of Canton, O., and London. 


The writers who form the subject of Wini- 
fred Stephens’s book, “ French Novelists of 
To-day,” are Anatole France, Maurice 
Barrés, Marcel Prévost, Paul Bourget, René 
Bazin, Edouard Rod, Pierre Loti, and the 


lady who uses the pseudonym “ Pierre de 
Coulevain,” 


“ Materials and Methods of Fiction” has 
been published by the Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. Clayton Hamilton, assistant editor of 
the Forum, is the author, and the volume 


carries an introduction by Professor Bran- 
der Matthews. 


Many of Rousseau’s letters, hitherto un- 
published, are to appear in the forthcoming 


book on “ Rousseau and the Women He 
Loved,” by Francis Gribble, author of 
“George Sand and Her Lovers.” Much new 


material has been found since the publication 
in 1873 of Mr. Morley’s “ Rousseau,” and Mr. 
Gribble has missed nothing of this. 


For their latest Beacon Biography, Small, 
Maynard, & Co. have in preparation a life of 
Poe written by John Macy, who has had ac- 
cess to a large part of the correspondence 
collected by Eugene L. Didier for his work 
published some thirty years ago. 

The Boston Book Company has brought 
out the first volume of “ The Magazine Sub- 
ject-Index: a_ subject-index to  seventy- 
nine American and English periodicals, forty- 
four indexed from their first issues to De- 
cember 31, 1907, thirty-five indexed for the 
year 1907.” This work, which has been com- 
piled by Frederick Winthrop Faxon, is 
unique in that it indexes nothing that is in- 
cluded in Poole’s Index, the ‘ Library 
Index” or “ Reader’s Guide,” and therefore 
supplies a welcome link in periodical litera- 
ture, as it places seventy-nine sets of peri- 
odicals within easy reach of the public, the 
student, and the investigator. The index of 
the magazines included in “The Magazine 
Subject-Index ” is continued quarterly in the 
Bulletin of Bibliography, and will be cumu- 
lated annually. 









The Gray Goose, Deposit, N. Y., offers 
seven cash prizes, ranging from $50 to $100 
each, for the best stories submitted before 
October 31. The editor says: “We want 
strong and ingenious tales of mystery ; 
stories of weirdness with real thrill ; detec- . 
tive stories and stories of adventure out of 
the beaten track. In addition, we will con- 
sider for the prizes well-told stories of busi- 
ness life. Heart interest in any story is to 
be desired. Above everything else, the Gray 
Goose will hold the standard of something 
new in plot and situation; something dis- 
tinctive that does not potter down the deep- 
worn path of conventional fiction. The 
stories should not exceed 6,000 words in 
length. Preferably, stories to compete for 
prizes should be 5,000 words long, or less. 
All manuscripts, to be considered, must be 
typewritten, with return postage enclosed, 
and in each case the manuscript marked 
plainly : ‘In competition for the Gray Goose 
cash prizes.’ We reserve the right to pur- 
chase, at rates to be agreed upon, stories 
which may prove available, but which are 
not awarded a prize.” 

The Bohemian Magazine, Deposit, N. Y., 
offers prizes of $500, $175, $125, $100, and 
$100 for the best short stories submitted be- 
fore October 31, but it requires the sending 
of a coupon, printed in the magazine, with 
the manuscript. 

The Nunc Licet Press, 42 Coulter street, 
Philadelphia, Penn., announces: ‘“ We will 
pay five hundred dollars for the manuscript 
of a novel of from 40,000 to 60,000 words, or 
thereabouts, that shall bring out the New 
Church truth in regard to the Atonement as 
a living principle in the life of to-day, pre- 
sented in such a way that this central thought 
shall be brought out by the life portrayed 
and without the use of preaching or theo- 
logical discussion. Although naming the 
Atonement as the subject for the novel, we 
would not limit any writer to any one sub- 
ject, further than to say that some one funda- 
mental New Church truth must be the central 
thought. For a smaller work than the one 


named in our offer we will pay a proportion- 
ately smaller sum.” 
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Gunter’s Magazine, which has become a 
160-page magazine of romantic fiction, uses 
short stories, complete novels, and serials. 
Its editor says : “Stories along all the dif- 
ferent types of romantic fiction are desired 
for use in its pages: the pure romance of 
‘The Prisoner of Zenda’ type ; the realistic 
romance of ‘ The Soldiers of Fortune’ type ; 
the historical romance of the type of ‘ Under 
the Red Rose’ and ‘When Knighthood Was 
in Flower’; colonial romance on the order 
of ‘Janice Meredith’ — and an almost end- 
less variety of others. Stories of adventure 
having romantic flavoring will also find 
place in its pages ; love stories, good love 
stories, are ever welcome.” Gunter’s will 
print each month several pages of short 
humorous material : jokes, anecdotes, humor- 
ous verse, satirical quips, and so on. Comic 
pictures in series will also be used — but only 
when executed in pen and ink or line draw- 
ings. 

The Southern Literary Messenger, Edgar 
Allan Poe’s old publication, is to be revived. 
It will be issued from Richmond, Va., begin- 
ning next January, as a distinctively South- 
ern literary magazine. The magazine will be 
printed by the J. B. Lippincott Company, of 
Philadelphia. 


The Broadway Magazine is now in its new 
quarters, Marbridge building, New York. 
Benjamin B. Hampton is now the principal 
owner of the magazine, with the title of editor 
and publisher. 


Marrion Wilcox has become editor-in-chief 
of Tropical America (New York). G. M. 
L. Brown, the founder of the magazine, will 
continue as managing editor and business 
manager. 


Lewis N. Cushman, vice-president of the 
Cushman Company of Springfield, Mass., 
publisher of the Woman’s Home Journal and 
Popular Fashions, two monthly periodicals, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
His liabilities are reported to be about 
$87,000 and his assets $5. The liabilities are 
divided among about eighty creditors. The 
Cushman Company was capitalized at $100,- 
000, and was located in Boston up to April 1, 
when it was removed to Springfield. 


Transatlantic Tales ( New York ) is dead.. 


The receiver of the George Livingstone 
Richards Company, which published Modern 
Woman (Boston), has made a very dis- 
couraging report. The liabilities are $276.85, 
and the assets are practically nothing. The 
magazine had 35,000 subscribers. 

Oscar Wilde died in 1900, five years after 
he had disappeared from London society in 
disgrace. He left debts to the extent of sev- 
eral thousand pounds and two penniless chil- 
dren. The copyrighis to his books were al- 
most worthless. One of his most notable 
books, “ Dorian Grey,” it is said, was sold 
to a bookseller in Paris for five pounds. 
Now, owing to the loyalty of his friend, 
Robert Ross, all Wilde’s debts have been 
paid, his sons have been educated and well 
established in the world, many editions of his 
books have been published separately, and 
now a complete edition of Oscar Wilde has 
been published in eleven volumes. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward at a woman's 
luncheon in New York said of the literary 
style of a popular novelist : “It is an insane 
style. It makes me think of the schoolgirl 
novelist who wrote: ‘He sprang ardently 
forward, but a look of soft entreaty from one 
of Pearl's eyes and a glance of warning 
darted from the other in the direction of her 
aunt forced him regretfully back into his 
chair.’ ” 

Albert Stickney died at Greenwich, Conn., 
May 4, aged sixty-nine. 

Ludovic Halévy died in Paris May 8, aged 
seventy-four. 

Professor Walter A. Wyckoff died at 
Princeton, N. J., May 15, aged forty-three. 

Frederick May Holland died in Concord, 
Mass., May 17, aged seventy-two. 

Francois Coppée died in Paris May 23, 
aged sixty-six. 

Philip Loring Allen died in New York 
May 26, aged thirty years. 


Edward Augustus Samuels died at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., May 27, aged seventy-one. 


Dr. Louis Frechette died in Montreal May 
31, aged sixty-eight. 





